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catastrophe such as the great depression may be understood only in
terms of numerous conditions, but minds of limited intelligence and
education are not satisfied by such ambiguous explanations. A clear,
simple formula is needed. Thus the success of propaganda placing
the blame on Wall Street, inventors, the Communists, the capitalists,
and so on. In Germany the Nazis sold the idea that the depression
was caused by the Versailles Treaty, the Jews, and the Communists-
In times of uncertainty, propaganda can be effective in controlling
opinion.
A second type of situation making propaganda effective is that in
which traditional opinion has been proved unreliable. Such is the
revolutionary situation that arose in Russia in 1917. Belief in the
sovereignty of the Czar, the rights of private property, and the neces-
sity for waging war against the Germans led the Russian people only
to defeat,4 hunger, and despair. Under these conditions a wave of
anger and disillusionment brought about the rejection of traditional
attitudes. The Bolsheviks, with a well-planned propaganda cam-
paign, deflected public opinion n into a revolutionary channel. The
same thing happened in Germany in 1918, but the Social Democrats
did not exercise the iron censorship and continuous propaganda that
enabled the Russian regime to keep power.
Even in the absence of such intense emotional crises as those
mentioned, propaganda probably successfully nuolds opinion if there
is no counterpropaganda and if it fits in with childhood conditioning.
The Nazis built up a tremendous propaganda machine precisely
because they were not sure public opinion was with them. By barring
all conflicting ideas and hammering home certain statements con-
tinually, they built favorable opinions or prevented hostile opinion
from crystallizing. Son.e of their slogans, such as the superiority of
German culture, fitted in with traditional opinion and were widely
accepted; others, such as the race theory, seem never to have gotten
any attention outside of inner-party circles.
PROPAGANDA AND THINKING
If we are to understand the nature of public opinion, both as shaped
by early childhood experiences and as patterned by propaganda, we
must inquire into the nature of the thought processes that determine it.
Public opinion today reflects in varying degrees the impact of two
kinds of thinking: realistic and arimistic.
Realistic thinking is based on observable facts and scientific
principles of logic. Most of our opinions about the physical world are
formed in this manner* We are reasonably certain that automobiles